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5 | nous precipices, tower upwards, enclosing the 


a river flowing at their feet, now glistening smooth 
rn ae Re Rig GATES f a silver mirror, now with its surface ruffled by 


curling ripples, again tossed, as if in anger, into 
On the 15th of September 1890 a work was| huge waves, casting showers of spray around them. 
inaugurated calculated to be of the greatest im-' In truth, it is a very picture of loveliness. 
portance to Austro-Hungary—the opening Up It is generally thought that the Iron Gate 
of the Iron Gates of the Danube. In presence of | proper is the breach between the Upper and 
the Hungarian Minister, the Austrian Minister} Lower Danube; this is erroneous; the gorge 
of Commerce, and the official representatives of | rather lies above the Iron Gate between Alibeg 
Servia, a portion of the rock Greben, which | and Orsova. At the last-named place the Danube 
towers out midway into the river, was blasted, ,| has accomplished its course over the high-lying 
and thus the long-wished-for work of clearing! ground stretching north to south, which forms 
formally begun ; and the Iron Gate, freed from its the junction of the Transylvanian Alps and 
hitherto dangerous obstructions, is to be made| Banater Mountains, and the point of union 
navigable to ships of every size at all seasons of | between the Carpathians and Balkans. 
the year. The first obstacle to navigation is presented by 
The district of the Lower Danube is but! the reef Sztenka, near Golubacz, below Moldavia, 
little known to the modern tourist; yet the | eight hundred and thirty-one yards in length, 
Iron Gate is not only the most important, but! which, when the river is low, renders it im- 
the most magnificent portion of the grand and | passable for large vessels. The stream is here 
picturesque Danube, as also the most stupendous} ten hundred and thirty-nine yards broad, with 
gorge in all Europe, unequalled in that quarter; a moderate fall. At Drenkowa, some distance 
of the globe. Under the appellation of Iron Gate | lower down, are the quartz-mica-schist banks, 
is broadly comprised the fifty-five miles’ stretch | Kozla and Dojke. The river-bed, sometimes nar- 
from Alibeg, somewhat below the Hungarian | rowing to three hundred and seventy yards, is 
Bazids, to the Servian town Sip, below Orsova, | quite filled with this schist. Here, too, we have 
where the powerful stream, penned in between | the Gospodjin Vir (Maiden’s Whirlpool), where, 
lofty mountain banks, rushes through and over | affixed to the rocks, we still find votive tablets 
the enormous masses of rock lying in its bed, | recording that in the year 34 a.p. the fourth and 
dashing headlong over reefs, breaking against | fifth Legions excavated the Roman road on the 
sunken rocks, and forcing its way down stream | right bank, of which there are many traces still 
in a wild series of rapids and whirlpools, which | visible. Where the rock was so precipitous that 
finally separate into (1) The Lesser Iron Gate| it was impossible to continue the road, the 
with its six fathomless pools; (2) The deep| Romans constructed a kind of gallery, resting on 
water near Jutz ; (3) The mountain gorge Kazan ;| beams let into the rock. 
and (4) The Great Iron Gate. Opposite, on the left bank, there now runs the 
In its course, the river often changes its direc- | whole length of the gorge the new road made by 
tion, flowing first eastwards, then south-east, | Count Stephen Széchenyi in 1834-39, and named 
north-east, and after a short distance, due east | after him. Some few miles past the bank Dojke, 
again, and back to south-east. The V-shaped we come upon two rocks, Izlis and Tachtalia. 
centre pointing south is known as the Klissura.| Navigation is here extremely difficult, at places 
At this part of the Iron Gate a series of striking | only possible by means of a canal about four 
pictures glide before our eyes. Decked with a yards wide. A short distance farther on the 
wealth of flora, the lofty passes, with their caver- | right bank we come to the projecting rock 
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Greben, which narrows the river to two hundred 
and thirty yards, and marking the site of the 
blasting operations of September 1890. 

Here ends the so-called Lesser Iron Gate. The 
Danube, hitherto flowing from south-east to 
south, now enters the lake-like basin of Milano- 
vacz, through which it pursues an even course. 
Upon the first rocky defile of the Lesser Iron 
Gate, below the basin of Milanovacz, follows the 
second defile, extending a length of four miles 
to Old Orsova, and generically known as Kazan. 
Running north-east, it forms the east side of the 
Klissura. Here the dangerous rapid of Jutz 
forms the first obstacle to shipping ; 
follows the entrance to the Kazan Pass, a roman- 
tically picturesque gorge, which at its narrowest 
is but one hundred and sixty-four yards wide, 
and some forty-five to eighty-two yards deep. 
In flood, the current is so strong that steamers 
are only able to surmount it by working at full 

ressure. Here, again, we find on the right 
ank a tablet of Trajan, partly destroyed, and 
blackened by the fire of Servian fishermen, 
bearing witness to Roman skill in road-making. 
Its inscription tells that it was begun by Tiberius 
and finished by Trajan. 

Below the Kazan Pass we come to the smaller 
basin of Old Orsova, formed by the slight reces- 
sion of the mountains on the right bank. We 
pass the Cserna estuary, and the island fortress 
of New Orsova, or Ada Kaleh, surrendered to 
Austro-Hungary by the Porte in 1878. 

Just where the Danube passes out of Austrian 
dominions, it enters upon the last but greatest 
and most dangerous rock defile, the Great Iron 
Gate. The current representation of this is in- 
correct. Here we have no narrow rocky gorge 
to do with. On the contrary, the shores, though 
precipitous, lie far asunder, and the river has 
assumed an imposing width; its whole 
studded with enormous masses of rock, rising 
more or less above the surface of the waters, 
according to the state of the river. In autumn 
these predominate to such a degree that it is 
matter of wonder what has become of the 
immense body of water one has seen rushing 
through the Klissura gorge. It seems almost 
probable that a portion of the water burrows 
underground to reappear in the defile. The masses 
of rock divide into two distinct cataracts. In 
the first division they form a comparatively long 
even ridge, so little under water that, when the 
river is low, navigation is utterly impossible. 
The other division, in the left half of the river, 
exhibits numerous small reefs above the level of 
the water, which rise higher towards the middle 
of the stream, until they present one broad con- 
nected mass of rock running obliquely across 
it, almost reaching to the opposite shore. The 
river is thus converted into a series of whirlpools 
and cross-currents, which, on account of its great 
fall, are so violent that sailing and rowing boats 
are barely able to force a passage; it is even 
dangerous for steamers. The whole gorge comes 
to an end with the Great Iron Gate. Below it, 
the Danube enters its wide lower basin, through 
which it flows without further hindrance. 

The cataracts of the Danube having been held 
as impassable by the ancients, it is easy to under- 
stand how the Danubius—the upper and middle 
portions of the river—and the Ister, its lower 


upon that | 


bed | 


ortion, came to be regarded by them as two 

vistinet rivers. The Romans first discovered 
them to be one and the same in the year 287 
Bc. It is known how they succeeded in making 
the Danube gorge passable by means of their 
skilfully-constructed roal; while the remains 
of great stone dams on the Servian shore prove 
that they also attempted the actual navigation 
| of the cataracts. That work, however, remained 
incomplete. Since the Roman era to the later 
part of the last century there had been no 
attempt to facilitate the passage of the Iron Gate. 
| In 1778, Captain Lauterer, an Austrian, first 
raised the question ; but it was some fifty years 
‘later that Count Stephen Széchenyi, ‘the great 
Hungarian,’ took the matter practically in hand; 
and from his letters and diaries we find that he 
' prosecuted the work unremittingly. Széchenyi 
|found a beneficent patron in Palatine Joseph ; 
gained Milos Obrenvics, Prince of Servia, over 
' to the cause, and endeavoured to rouse the inte- 
rest of the Porte in it by making known his 

lan to Omar Pasha, Commandant of Orsova. 
| The technical working of it he entrusted to Paul 
Vasarhelyi, already known as an eminent hydrau- 
lic engineer. Vasarhelyi made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the nature and extent of the falls 
on the Lower Danube, and established precise 
| data, upon which he drew up a plan for the regu- 
lation of the cataracts, so carefully elaborated 
and thought out, that it has formed the basis 
of all subsequent undertakings and projects, and 
is even the groundwork of that now in progress. 
Under Vasarhelyi’s direction, in the winter of 
1834-35, a ship canal one hundred and twenty- 
four yards long by thirty-two and_ four-fifths 
broad was blasted in the rock-reef Dojke, thus 
inseparably connecting his name, as ha as that 
of Széchenyi, with forcing a passage through the 
Iron Gate. 

In 1847 to 1849 some lesser blasting opera- 
tions, on the same lines, were effected by the 
Danube Steam-ship Company; but political 
events at that time hindered the further execu- 
tion of Széchenyi’s project. No sooner did the 
political horizon clear, than the question came 
again to the fore; the Government as well as 
technical men taking up a matter fraught with 
considerations of national interest. When, on 
the breaking out of the Crimean War, Austrian 
troops marched into Wallachia, public interest 
once more turned upon the Iron Gate. In 1854, 
the Austrian Government despatched two engi- 
neers, Mensburger and Wex, to the Lower Danube, 
to study the cataracts and work out various 
plans. Some minor blasting-work begun by the 
Government in 1854 was continued until 1866. 
Energetic measures could not, however, be adopted 
on account of the steady opposition maintained 
by the Porte. At the close of the Crimean 
War, the Paris Congress, in an Act bearing date 
March 30, 1856, Article 15, declared the navi- 
gation of the Danube free. The London Congress, 
assembled to settle the Pontus question, also took 
into consideration the navigation of the Danube. 
The London Convention of March 13, 1871, 
ensured to those States on its banks the right to 
levy toll on ships’ freights, to cover the cost of 
making the cataracts navigable. In that same 
year the Danube Steam-ship Company com- 
missioned the American engineer, MacAlpin, 
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schemes; which, however, came to nothing. 


arrived at between Austro-Hungary and Turkey, 


out. 


until, fresh international complications arising, 
attention was once more attracted to the obstruc- 
tions to navigation in the Danube, that important 
highway of commerce. The Congress of Berlin, 
which followed upon the Russo-Turkish War, 
also took up the advisability of making the 
Danube navigable. Servia having bound herself 
in the form of a Convention, July 8, 1878, to 
offer all possible facilities to the furtherance of 
the work, the Berlin Congress, in Article 57 of 
July 13, 1878, states: ‘The carrying out of the 
work intended to remove the obstacles to naviga- 
tion caused by the Iron Gate and the cataracts 
is entrusted to Austro-Hungary. The States on 
the banks of this portion of the river offer every 
facility in the interests of the work. The decision 
arrived at in Article 6 of the London Convention 


temporary toll for the 
expenses of the said work, remains in force.’ 


Hungarian monarchy yielded up her rights and 
Hungarian Government, which had called in a 
number of foreign experts to examine into and 
report upon the improvement of their home 
waterways, entrusted them in 1879 also to study 
and make Reports upon the cataracts of the 
Danube. This done, no further move was made 
until at length, in 1883, the Minister of Traffic, 
Kemény, charged Ernst Wallandt, the then Com- 
missioner of Works, to make a series of investi- 

tions and experiments on the spot, taking as 

is basis the Reports of the foreign experts and 
of the International Commission of 1874. Thus 
ensued the plan now in course of execution, the 
fruit of long and searching study, 

However, the financial position of Hungar 
being at that time anything but good, a fres 
hindrance arose. This was eventually overcome 
by the strenuous exertions of Gabriel von Baross, 
made Minister of Commerce in 1887, who did 
not rest until he had got things into working 
order, The Hungarian Government and Legis- 
lative Assemblies granted the necessary funds, in 
accordance with Code 27, which states that the 
carrying out of the work is to be defrayed by 
the Hungarian State Treasury ; and of Code 12, 
1889, authorising that these costs be drawn from 
the State Exchequer. Thereupon, Herr Baross 
at once organised a Committee of Management, 
at the head of which was placed the Councillor 
of Department, Herr Wallandt. Official authorit 
was conceded on June 16, 1890; and the wor 
was begun in September 1890, to be completed, 
according to contract, by 1895. The need is 
great. Traffic is rapidly increasing on the Lower 
Danube. The Danube Steamship Company has 
started some shallow boats for passenger and 


handed over her obligations to Hungary. The! not be overlooked. 


to report upon the cataracts and draw up | express goods-traffic, and iron lighters for freight ; 
It | and when the water is low, passengers are sent 
was not until 1874 that an understanding was jon by road. 
by which both States agreed to send a mixed | following March ; thus at the very time that the 
Commission to the Lower Danube to work out) harvest in the Banater, Roumanian, and Bul- 
a scheme for the whole extent. This plan it’ garian lowlands might be turned to account. 

is which is now for the most part being carried | 


But the cargo service is interrupted 
for months at a time, often from July to the 


It has been resolved, according to the project 
of the International Commission of 1874, to do 


Even then, some years were suffered to elapse | away with the whole of the obstructions to water- 
without any active steps having been taken: traffic by the construction of an open canal along 
the right bank of the Danube, which shall have 


a ground width of some eighty-eight yards, 
and be some two thousand five hundred yards 
long. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
remove 8734 cubic feet of rock; and to erect 
the intermediate dams which are to separate 
this canal from the river, a deposition of 20,411 
cubic feet of material is necessary. The whole 
volume of rockwork, roughly estimated, amounts 
to four million cubic feet. 

The contractor binds himself to accomplish at 
least ten per cent. of the work in 1890; from 1890 
to 1894, twenty per cent. per annum; and to 
complete all the outstanding work in 1895. The 
entire cost is estimated at nine million guldens 
(about seven hundred thousand pounds), to be 
covered during that period by the shipping dues 


of March 13, 1871, anent the right to levy a/ to be levied by Hungary. Commercially, the free 
urpose of covering the | navigation of the Danube is of the utmost im- 
An | portance to Austro-Hungary, which thus obtains 
agreement was subsequently arrived at between | a market for its natural industrial products in 
the two Governments, by which the Austro- | the south-east. 


One further benefit from this great work must 
Once control the rapids 
through the whole length of the gorge, the floods 
will find a speedier egress, and dangers of inun- 
dation, not alone on the Lower Theiss, but also for 
Budapest, will be lessened. The surplus waters 
of the Theiss, now unable to flow manly enough 
through the gorge, causes’ the Danube to rise so 
high that it overflows its banks at Budapest. 

Who, moreover, can fail to see the political 
significance of the work? The influence of 
Austro-Hungary in the Balkan Peninsula is only 
to be maintained by the Danube. It can only 
fulfil its mission of peace and protection in that 
quarter by utilising it to the utmost on behalf 
of economical, industrial, and agricultural inter- 
ests. 

At the opening ceremony, the official repre- 
sentative of Servia referred in his speech to the 
hopes connected with the undertaking—how that 
Servia awaits from it an increase of commerce 
on the Danube and the development of Belgrade 
into an important commercial centre. By the 
destruction of the Iron Gate, sailing-vessels of 
large draught will be enabled to reach Belgrade ; 
as now many ocean steamers call at the Servian 

ort of Badujevat, below the Iron Gate, to ship 
Negotin wine, and convey it thence by sea to 
France. And thus the neighbourly relations 
between Servia and Austro-Hungary will go on 
increasing. 

Brave Bulgaria is also brought considerably 
nearer to that empire by the opening up of the 
Iron Gate, and will, presumably, be desirous to 
bind the friendly monarchy yet closer to it. 
Roumania, too, still at variance with Austro- 
Hungary on the subject of customs, will, it is to 
be hoped, even if reluctantly, become disposed to 
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pursue a more amicable policy towards it. Thus 
we have every reason to greet the work now 
going on as a work of peace, and to wish it an 
uninterrupted and speedy completion. 


BLOOD ROYAL* 


By Grant ALLEN, 
Author of In All Shades, This Mortal Coil, &c. 


CHAPTER XVI.—LOOKING ABOUT HIM, 


Durine the rest of that broken term, Dick did 
little work at history: he had lost heart for 
Oxford, and was occupied mainly in looking out 
for employment, scholastic or otherwise. Em- 
ployment, however, wasn’t so easy to get. It 
never is nowadays. And Dick’s case was peculiar. 
A certain vague suspicion always attaches to a 
man who has left the university, or proposes 
to leave it, without taking his degree. ick 
found this disqualification told heavily against 
him. Everybody at Durham, to be sure, quite 
understood that Plantagenet was only going down 
from stress of private circumstances, the father 
having left his family wholly unprovided for ; 
but elsewhere people looked askance at an appli- 
cant for work who could but give his possession 
of a college Scholarship as his sole credential. 
The dons, of course, were more anxious that 
up to do credit to the 
college—he was a safe First in History, and hot 
favourite for the Lothian—than that he should 
go away and get paying work elsewhere; and 
in the end poor Dick began almost to despair 
of finding any other employment to bring in 
prompt cash than the hateful one at Chiddingwick 
which Maud had so determinedly set her face 
against. 

Nor was it Maud only with whom he had 
now to contend in that matter of the Assembly 
Rooms. Mary, too, was against him. As soon 
as Maud returned to Chiddingwick, she had 
made it a duty to go straight to Mary and tell 
her how she felt about Dick’s horrid proposal. 
Now, Mary at the first blush of it had been so 
full of admiration for Dick’s heroic resolve— 
‘for it was heroic, you know, Maud,’ she said 
simply, calling her future sister-in-law for the 
first time by her Christian name—that she forgot 
at the moment the bare possibility of trying to 
advise Dick otherwise. But now that Maud 
suggested the opposite point of view to her, she 
saw quite clearly that Maud was right; while 
she herself, less accustomed to facing the facts 
of life, had been carried away at first sight by 
a specious piece of unnecessary self-sacrifice. She 
admired Dick all the same for it, but she recog- 
nised none the less that the heroic course was 
not necessarily the wisest one. 

So she wrote to Dick, urging him strongly, 
not only for his own sake, but for hers and 
his family’s, to keep away from Chiddingwick 
save in the last extremity. She was quite ready, 
she declared, if he did come, to stand by every 
word she had said on the point when he first 
came to see her; but still, Maud had convinced 
her that it was neither to his own interest nor 
his mother’s and sisters’ that he should turn 
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back again now upon the upward step he had 
, taken in going up to Oxford. She showed the 
| letter to Maud before sending it off ; and as soon 
as Maud had read it, the two girls, united in 
their love and devotion for Dick, fell on one 
another’s necks, and kissed, and cried, and sobbed 
with all their hearts till they were perfectly 
happy. 

Mi this, however, though very wise in its 
way, didn’t make poor Dick’s path any the 
smoother to travel. He was at his wits’ end 
what to do: no door seemed to open for him. 
But fortunately Maud had commended her cause 
‘to Archie Gillespie at parting. Now, Gillespie 
was a practical man, with more knowledge of 
| the world than Dick or his sweetheart ; being, 
| indeed, the son of a well-to-do Glasgow lawyer, 
| whose business he was to join on leaving Oxford, 


| He had discovered, therefore, the importance in 
| this world of the eternal backstairs, as contrasted 
with the difficulty of effecting an entrance any- 
where by the big front door or other recognised 
channels. So, when Sir Bernard Gillingham, 
that mighty man at the Foreign Office, came 
up on his promised visit to his son at Durham, 
Gillespie took good care to make the best of 
the occasion by getting an introduction to him 
from the Born Poet; and being a person of 
pleasant manners and graceful address, he soon 
succeeded in producing a most favourable impres- 
sion on the mind of the diplomatist. Diplomatists 
are always immensely struck by a man who can 
‘speak the truth and yet be courteous. The last 
they exact as a sine qud non in life; but the 
first is a novelty to them. After a while, Gillespie 
mentioned to his new friend the painful case 
of an undergraduate of this college, Plantagenet 
by name, whose father had lately died under 
peculiar circumstances, leaving a large family 
totally unprovided for, and who was consequently 
obliged to go down without a degree and take 
what paying work he could find elsewhere imme- 
diately. 

‘Plantagenet! Let me see. That’s the fellow 
that beat Trev. for the History Scholarship, isn’t 
it?’ Sir Bernard said, musing. ‘Can’t be one 
of the Sheffield Plantagenets? No, no, for they 
left a round sum of money, which has never 
been claimed, and is still in Chancery. Extinct, 
I believe ; extinct. Yet the name’s uncommon.’ 

‘This Plantagenet of ours claims to be some- 
thing much more exalted than that,’ the Born 
| Poet answered, trying to seem unconcerned ; for 
lever since that little affair of the recitation 
from Barry Neville’s Collected Works, his con- 
science or its substitute had sorely smitten him. 
‘I believe he wouldn’t take the other Planta- 
genets’ money if it came to him by right ; he’s 
so firmly convinced he’s a son and heir of the 
genuine blood royal. He never says so, of course ; 
he’s much too ’cute for such folly ; but he lets 
it be seen through a veil of profound reserve 
he’s the real Simon Pure of Plantagenets, for all 
that ; and I fancy he considers the Queen herself 
a mere new-fangled Stuart, whom he probably 
retards as Queen of Scots only.’ ; 

‘Plantagenet !’ Sir Bernard went on, still in 
the same musing voice, hardly heeding his son. 
‘And a specialist in history! One would say 
the man was cut out for the Pipe-roll or the 
Record Office.’ 
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‘He knows more about the history of the 
Plantagenet period than any man I ever met, 
Gillespie put in, striking while the iron was hot. 
‘If you should happen to hear of any chance 
at the Record Office, now, or any department 
like that, a recommendation from you’ 

Sir Bernard snapped his fingers. ‘Too late 
by fifty years !’ he cried, with a pout of discontent 
—‘too late by fifty years, at the very least, Mr 
Gillespie! The competitive examination system 
has been the ruin of the country! Why, look 
at the sort of young men that scrape in somehow 
nowadays, even into the diplomatic service—some 
of them, I assure you, with acquired Hs, which 
to my mind are almost worse than no Hs at 
all, they’re so painfully obtrusive. I mean Trev. 
for the diplomatic service ; and in the good old 
days, before this nonsense cropped up, I should 
have said to the fellow at the head of the F. O. 
for the time being: “Look here, I say, Smith 
or Jones, can’t you find my eldest boy a good 
thing off the reel in our line S&mewhere?” And, 
by Jove, sir, before the week was out, as safe 


as houses, I’d have seen that boy gazetted out- 
right to a paid attachéship at Rio or Copenhagen. | 
But what’s the case nowadays? Why, ever since | 
this wretched examination fad has come up to 
spoil all, my boy’ll have to go in anc try his | 
luck, helter-skelter, against all the tinkers and | 
tailors, and soldiers and sailors, and butchers and | 
bakers, and candlestick-makers, in the United 
Kingdom. That’s what examinations have done 
for us! It’s simply atrocious.’ 

Gillespie, with native tact, poured oil on the 
troubled waters. ‘There are departments of the 
public service,’ he said with politic vagueness, 
‘where birth and position no doubt enable a 
man to serve the State better than most of us 
others can serve it; and diplomacy is one of 
them. But even judged by that standard, the 
name of Plantagenet is surely one which has 
done solid work in its time for the country ; 
for the monarch, as Joseph the Second so pro- 
foundly said, is the chief of the civil service. 
As to examinations’—and he looked at Sir 
Bernard with a quiet smile—‘men of the world 
like yourself know perfectly well there are still 
many posts of a reserved character which the 
head of a department holds, and must hold, in 
his own gift personally. 

Sir Bernard gazed hard at him and smiled 
a mollified smile. ‘Oh, you’ve found that out 
already, have you?’ he murmured dryly. ‘ Well, 
you're a very intelligent and well-informed 
young man; I wouldn’t object to you at all 
for a Secretary of Legation. A Secretary, as a 
rule, is another name for a born fool; they ’re 
put there by the F. O. on purpose to annoy 
one” And he smiled a bland smile and nodded 
sagely at Gillespie. But no more was said for 
the moment about a post for Dick Plantagenet. 

As father and son sat together at lunch, how- 
ever, that morning in Edward Street, the Born 
Poet recurred somewhat tentatively to the in- 
termitted subject. ‘I wish, pater, he said with 
assumed carelessness, ‘you could manage to do 
something or other for that fellow Plantagenet. 
He’s not a bad sort, though he’s evcentric : and 
he’s a real dab at history. He’s been a protégé of | 


mine in a way since he came to Durham ; and 
though he gives himself mysterious airs on the 


strength of his name, and is a bit of a smug at 
times, still, there are really points about him. 
He’s wonderful, simply, on | ae the Second !’ 

Sir Bernard hummed and hawed—and helped 
himself reflectively to another deviled anchovy. 
‘This cook does savouries remarkably well, he 
replied, with oblique regard. ‘I never tasted 
anything better than these and his stuffed Greek 
olives.—Such places exist, of course, but they ’re 
precious hard to get. Special aptitude for the 
work—and very close relationship to a cabinet 
minister—are indispensable qualifications.— How- 
ever, I’ll bear it in mind—I’ll bear it in mind 
for you, Trevor. I shall be dining with Sir 
Everard on Tuesday week, and I’ll mention the 
matter to him.’ 

Whether Sir Bernard mentioned the matter to 
the famous minister or not, history fails to record 
for us. That sort of history goes always un- 
written. But it happened at anyrate that by the 
end of the next fs: the Dean called up Gillespie 
after lecture one morning and informed him 
privately that a letter had arrived that day froma 
Distinguished Person inquiring particularly after 
Mr Richard Plantagenet’s qualifications for the 
post of Assistant Decipherer to the Pipe-roll and 
Tally Office, with special reference to his acquaint- 
ance with legal Norman-French and medieval 
Latin. ‘And I was able,’ the Dean added, ‘to 
enclose in my reply a most satisfactory testimonial 
to your friend’s knowledge of both, from our two 
chief history lecturers.’ 

Gillespie thanked him warmly, but said noth- 
ing to Dick about it. 

Three days later, a big official envelope, in- 
scribed in large print, ‘On Her Majesty’s Service,’ 
arrived at the door of Third Pair left, Back Quad, 
addressed to Richard Plantagenet, Esq., Durham 
College, Oxford. Dick opened it with great 
trepidation ; this was surely a bad moment to 
come down upon his poor purse with a demand 
for income tax. But he read the contents with 
breathless astonishment. It was to the effect 
that the Right Honourable the Director of Pipe- 
rolls having heard of Mr Plantagenet as possess- 
ing a unique acquaintance with Norman-French 
documents, and an efficient knowledge of medieval 
Latin, desired to offer him the post of Assistant 
Registrar and Chief Clerk in his office, an appoint- 
ment directly in the Right Honourable’s own gift, 
and carrying with it a salary commencing at two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and rising by 
annual increments of ten pounds at atime to a 
maximum of four hundred. 

To the family at Chiddingwick such an income 
as that was unimagined wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. Dick rushed off with the letter in 
hot haste to Gillespie, who received him with the 
quiet smile of a consummate confederate. ‘The 
only thing about it that makes me hesitate,’ Dick 
cried, with a strange moisture in his clear blue 
eyes, ‘is just this, Gillespie—oughtn’t the post by 
rights to have been put up to public competition ? 
Mayn’t I perhaps be keeping some better man 
out of it?’ 

Gillespie smiled again ; he had been fully pre- 

ared beforehand for that qualm of the sensitive 
lantagenet conscience. ‘My dear fellow, he 
said, pressing Dick’s arm, ‘that’s not a question 
for you, don’t you see, at all, but for the Govern- 
ment and the legislature. If they choose to 
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decide that this particular post is best filled up and looked down with a self-conscious air that 
by private nomination, I don’t think it’s for the | was very unusual to her. But there !—girls are 
Sis ca tne tie ini Oe Eeeaile mints | Sica. noeer-ten- soll & yet, an aan a 
, 3 - ’ migh 
of doing the particular work in — “° —_ ey. has expected, about how nice he had 
as well as any other fellow in England is likely | been to them. For his part, Dick thought her 
to do it. I’m no great believer myself in the | almost positively mental. 
immaculate wisdom of kings or governments, 
which seem to me to consist, like any other 
committee, of human beings ; but there are some 
sts, I really think and believe, that can best be 
lied up by careful individual choice, and not by 
competition ; and this post you’re now offered a A ga aie ae al 
seems to me just one of them. If governments | ** ey, that lies above a great basin of salt rock 
always blundered on as good a man to do the | Some twelve square miles in extent. The salt 
work that then and there wants doing—why, I | was deposited in the Tertiary period, and resulted 
for one would be a deal better satisfied with | from the evaporation of some salt lakes which 
them.’ communicated with the sea somewhere about 
e “oo that very afternoon, Dick went down to | where now stands the _ of age pe There 
hiddingwick to bear news to Maud and his | are two main strata of rock-salt: the upper one 
mother of this piece of good fortune that had | lies one hundred and twenty feet below the 
dropped as it seemed from the clouds upon them. | surface, and is sixty-three feet thick ; below that 
For he never knew, either then or afterwards, | is a bed of impermeable marl, of an average thick- 
a ag: -~ wily diplomate, —— = | —_ . yon | es and below ok, aoe en 
gham, had borne in procuring the offer of the | bed of rock of superior purity to that above, 
post for him. If he had known, it is probable he and measuring in depth out eighty-eight feet, 
would have soem - accept any favour = all hear regen rag , ane gr it is dry; 
believed; had helped to Kill his father. Maud on ils surface are ‘brine-runs’—that is to say 
triumph and delight, however, were unclouded | the rain and river-water soak through the gravel 
and unbounded ; this event served to show the and gypsum deposits that lie above it, and reach- 
wisdom of her pet policy ; but she seemed hardly | ing the salt, take up from it as much as they can 
so much astonished at the news, Dick thought, as | hold in enema fr is to say, about twenty-five 
he himself had expected. This was the less to be | per cent. of salt. 
wondered at, because, in point of fact, it was not, These brine-runs are not all in connection; 
quite so novel to her as it had been to Dick ; for | they lie as underground lakes above the salt rock. 
at that very moment Maud carried in her bosom | There are, however, places where the upper salt 
- on mnie, mite opening, a — — is ate and — it was a mined, 
genet,’ and signe ver yours most sincerely, is not sonow. In the upper strata there are 
Archibald Gillespie” in which the probability of thin and inconsiderable salt beds, which were 
just such an offer being made before long was; known to the Romans, and perhaps to the 
not obscurely hinted at. However, Maud kept | Britons; but the salt rock was not discovered 
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THE SALT MANUFACTURE IN THE 
WEAVER. 


THERE is a district of Cheshire, the Weaver 


that letter entirely to herself; it was not the 
first—or the last—she received from the same 
quarter. 

This change of front affected all their move- 
ments. As soon as term was ended, Dick went 
up to London to take up the duties and emolu- 
ments of his office. But that was not all. By 
Gillespie’s advice—Gillespie seemed to take an 
almost fraternal interest now in the affairs of the 
family—Mrs Plantagenet and the children moved 
to London, too, to be with Dick in his lodgings. 
Gillespie thought Miss Plantagenet’s musical taste 
so remarkable, he said, that she ought to be in 
town, where sound instruction could be got in 
singing; and he was so full of this point, that 
Maud consented to give up her own work at 
Chiddingwick and take a place as daily governess 
in London instead, going out in the afternoon to 
a famous vocalist. Gillespie believed they ought 
all to be removed as far as ible from the 
blighting memory of their father’s degradation ; 
and he attached so much importance to this 
matter that he came down once or twice to Chid- 
dingwick himself during the Christmas vacation, 


till 1670, and the lower deposit not till 1770. 
In medieval times there were ‘wyches’ or 
salt-houses in the Weaver Valley, in which 
brine brought up in leather buckets on men’s 
shoulders from brine-wells was evaporated over 
wood-fires in lead pans. Several noblemen 
had their salt-making houses at Northwich, 
Middlewich, and Sandbach ; but salt does not 
seem to have been manufactured largely till the 
present century. At first, much rock-salt was 
mined where the upper rock was dry ; and these 
old mines when the water got into them were 
| deserted, and have become a source of great 
, danger and mischief; for the water rapidly 
decomposes the salt rock, and as it is pumped 
, out in the form of brine, fresh water enters and 
| continues the decomposition. By this means the 
|salt bed is being rapidly removed, and the 
natural consequence is that the country above it 
is subsiding, 

At present, a million tons of salt are carried 
away down the Weaver Canal alone, and the 
amount that departs in salt trucks by rail cannot 
be-much less than half that quantity. Conse- 


in order to see them all safely removed to Pimlico. | quently, the whole of one stratum that under- 
It was wonderful, Dick thought, what a brotherly | lies the Weaver Valley and its towns Winsford, 
interest that good fellow always took in all that | Middlewich, Northwich, and Sandbach, is being 
coucerned them ; yet when he said so to Maud, | withdrawn, and the surface of the land is being 


that unconscionable young woman only blushed , let down below sea-level. It was given in evi- 
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dence, in May 1890, before a Select Committee | 


of the House of Lords on the Widnes Brine 
Supply Lill, that in the Northwich district alone 
six locks on the river had been rendered useless 
through the subsidence of the land. A bridge 
was continually sinking, which had cost seven 
thousand pounds to build. In 1881 and 1882 it 
had gone down eighteen inches, and cost a further 
sum of two thousand one hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds to raise it. In 1887 it had again sunk. 

But we will not consider the sinking of the 
land, but the method of manufacture of salt from 
brine. 

The sole mines for rock-salt are now in the 
lowest and purest bed. The rock-salt is exported, 
much of it to the Netherlands and Australia, and 
its chief use is for mixing with food for cattle. 
The upper deposit is worked for table salt, and 
it is worked by water—that is to say, no mining 
in it is done by the hand of man; the agent for 
removing the salt rock is water. Fully-saturated 
brine contains twenty-seven pounds of salt in one 
hundred pounds of water. The best Cheshire 
brine is extraordinarily strong : it contains twenty- 
six pounds of salt in one hundred; whereas sea- 
water contains only three and a half per cent. 
The Friedrichshall brine contains twenty per 
cent., and that of Chateau-Salines onJy fourteen 
per cent. Accordingly, the Cheshire manufac- 
turers have a great advantage in the strength 
of their brine; and a second in the nearness 
of the great coal-fields of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Durham. They have the most strongly 
impregnated natural brine known where it is 
most inexpensive to evaporate the water. 

If we visit a salt factory in the Weaver Valley, 
the first point to be noticed is the boring into 
the reservoir of brine. <A shaft is driven down 
through the red marl and gravel, through beds 
of gypsum like masses of alum, till the reservoir 
is tapped ; whereupon the brine rushes up the 
shaft. Then a pump is let down and hung in 
the boring. The iron pipe has nothing to rest 
upon below ; it depends from its collar at the top. 
In the present autumn (1892), one such pump 
broke from its bearings and sank, never to be 
recovered, The brine pumped up is discharged 
into a large bricked tank, trom which pipes of 
communication lead to the several pans in which 
the solution is to be boiled or scalded. 

There are pans of two sorts, according to 
whether the salt is to be fine or coarse grained. 


| 


paddles raking the salt as it forms to the sides, 
where it is put into ‘tubs’—that is to say, wooden 
forms of various sizes—80, 120, and 160 to the 
ton. The wallers are paid 2s. 1$d. to 2s, 3}d. per 
ton for making this salt. As soon as each tub 
is filled, it is left to drain; then, when drained, 
the salt block is turned out; with a wooden 
paddle it is shaped where bruised, and is then 
carried into the hot room to be ‘stoved ’—that is, 
thoroughly dried. Though in the pan-room 
it becomes sufficiently consistent to be handled, 
yet such is the amount of vapour in the air 
there that it still holds a considerable portion of 
water. Round the pans are hollow troughs eigh- 
teen inches deep, in which the men stand to fill 
the tubs. Each tub when filled is put on the 
‘hurdle’—the platform that acts as a terrace 
round the entire chamber and the pan. 

It is in this part of the salt factory that 
accidents occur, The air is so full of steam that 
one cannot see where one is going. <A small rib, 
two inches high, divides the hurdle from the 
‘stand inside, and a trip on this rib may pre- 
cipitate into the boiling brine. But sometimes 
a death may ensue through sudden giddiness, 
caused by the density of the vapour or the heat. 
Shortly before the visit of the writer of this 
article to one of the factories, a boy was sitting 
on the edge talking, when suddenly, from no 
explicable reason, he lost his balance, and fell 
over into the brine, and was scalded to death. 
Another case that had recently happened was 
that of a man. He had been a very bad char- 
acter, going to night-work—the boiling is carried 
on night and day—and possibly with a drop too 
much in his head, he staggered and fell into 
the pan. He picked himself up, and, confused 
by pain or steam, he struggled forward into the 
middle of the pan instead of seeking the edge, 
and stood there in the boiling brine too stupefied 
to understand where he had got. He had to be 
drawn to the side with rakes. He lived for 
a couple of hours. When the surgeon told him 
to prepare for death—‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ while there 
is breath there is hope ;’ and these were his last 
words. 

A question which has often arisen in the 
writer’s mind has been relative to the agony of 
death by burning or scalding. Is it continuous 
to the last? He believes not. In one or two 
cases that have come under his notice, he has 
convinced himself that after the first spasm of 


In the former case, it is boiled; in the latter, anguish the pain is not felt in the same intensity. 


scalded. Moreover, the size of the pans differs : 
those in which fine crystallised salt is to be made 
are not over thirty feet long by twenty-four feet 
wide ; whereas the others are often double the 
length. The pans are eighteen inches deep. 
Under a pan for fine salt at one end is the 
furnace, and the fire and smoke from it are con- 
veyed the whole length of the pan, and also 
under a chamber beyond in which the salt has 
to be ‘stoved.’ When the brine is in ebullition at 
the end immediately over the fire, it sends ripples 
to the farther end, and of course parts with 
its water by degrees in steam. As the steam 
forms above the pans, so do salt crystals form 
on the surface of the brine, as a sort of scum, 
at the end away from the fire. If this be not 
removed, in a short while it sinks ; accordingly, 
men, locally termed ‘wallers,’ are engaged with 


| 
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He asked this question of the foreman, who had 
witnessed several deaths by scalding, and he was 
of the same opinion. 

Every ton of salt takes about thirteen hundred- 
weight of ‘burgey’ or good slack to make, and 
costs, all included, from 8s, 6d. to 9s. per ton. 
The tub salt formed as described is that which 
is seen in shapes in shops. When sufficiently 
dried in the stove, this is ascertained by a ringing 
sound they give out when struck. 

Fine salt that is unstoved is called ‘ butter salt.’ 
This is not put in moulds at all, but is tossed 
out to drain on the hurdles. The butter salt 
is sent away in vans or by boat, and shipped 
largely to the East Indies. The thoroughly dry 
salt would settle as hard as rock were that taken 
a long voyage. In the hot-houses for drying the 
squares, the spaces between the flues, that run 
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under the floor like a Roman hypocaust, are left 
uncovered, and are called ‘ditches’ The men 
who throw the blocks out of these hot-houses 
and stack them in the rooms above are called 
‘ ditchers.’ 

Owing to the intense heat of the works, the men 
go almost completely naked, wearing breeches 
or trousers only. They stream with perspiration, 
and will run out the barrows with butter salt to 
lade a van on the rails in this condition, and 
stand talking to each other in a freezing east 
wind. One would suppose that pulmonary com- 
plaints were frequent. This is not the case; the 
men enjoy excellent health, and almost entire 
exemption from influenza, cholera, and all fevers, 

The next process is to make the fine table salt. 
For this purpose the conical blocks are run on 
barrows to the mill to be ground. A man with 
a pick tosses each moulded block on to a revolv- 
ing band or elevator with catches on it to receive 
the blocks, which are carried up and thrown into 
the mill, where the salt is passed between smooth 
revolving plates of iron, crushed to the fineness 
required, then passed through sieves. Much of 
the table salt produced is as fine in the grain as 
the finest wheat flour. It is never touched by 
the hand. As soon as reduced to salt-dust, it 
is placed in jars, or waterproof bags, or parch- 
ment receptacles. 

Ordinary common salt is not boiled at all, and 
is formed at a temperature of one hundred and 
seventy to one hundred and eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit. It remains about two days in the 
pan. It is the rule, the slower the evaporation 
the larger the crystals formed. This salt is never 
put into tubs, but is drained on the hurdles. 

Fishing salt is made at a temperature of one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and remains about five days in the 
pans, sometimes as long as three weeks. It is 
a much coarser-grained salt, and is employed for 
pickling. Bay salt is coarser still, and is allowed 
some six weeks to form. It is made at a tempera- 
ture of ninety degrees Fahrenheit ; owing to the 
time it takes making, it is the most expensive of 
all. After the crystals have been drained, they 
are washed again in hot brine and then stoved. 

Brine as it comes from the shafts is never 
pure ; there is with the salt (chloride of sodium) 
as well some gypsum (chloride of lime), and this 
settles at the Geston of the pans. In order to 
purify the brine, there is always a little soft soap 
or gelatine introduced. A piece of soft soap the 
size of a walnut, or a piece of butter of the same 
size, will suffice to purify twenty tons of salt. 

On account of the settling of the gypsum to 
the bottom of the pans, these pans have to be 
picked every three weeks; very generally, they 
are picked weekly. The scale is beautifully white, 
like snow, and hard as marble. It forms to the 
thickness of from two to three inches over 
the bottom, except immediately above the fires. 
Every salt-boiler has to pick his own pan without 
extra wages. A pan is spoken of as being ‘fresh 
on pick’ or ‘old on pick,’ according to the length 
of time since the scale was removed. The salt 
is conveyed from the factories by canal in ‘ flats’ 
or in trucks by line, covered and uncovered. The 
trucks are costly articles, those covered being 
£102, 10s. each, and hold from six to seven tons. 


Table salt in bags is worth forty shillings a ton. 
There has been great fluctuation in the price 
of salt. Between 1845 and 1860, common salt 
fetched 7s. 6d. a ton. In 1865 it dropped to 
6s.; but in 1872 went up to 20s. In 1873 it 
fluctuated between 15s. and 12s. During the 
American War it reached its lowest price, 3s, 9d. 
In 1881 it was 4s. 9d.; in 1891 it was 11s. 6d. ; 
in March 1892 it had fallen to 9s, 

The price of table salt is, of course, higher than 
that of common salt. In March 1891, ‘handed 
squares,’ eighty to the ton, were at 27s. 6d. and 
23s. 6d. In March 1892 the price had fallen to 
15s., and then to 13s. 

In the reign of William III. a duty of five 
shillings a bushel, or about a penny a pound, was 
for the first time imposed on the salt in this 
country ; in 1795 it was increased to 10s. ; and in 
1805 it was further increased to 15s., which gave 
rise toa good deal of smuggling. The mischiev- 
ous effects of the high duty having been strongly 
represented to the House of Commons, the dut 
was in 1823 reduced to 2s.; and on the 5t 
January 1825 it was wholly repealed. 

In 1852 in.Cheshire there were 29 salt mines 
and 97 salt works, employing 8000 persons. 
And 200,000 tons were disposed of for manure, 
300,000 tons for consumption in the United 
Kingdom, and 500,000 tons were exported. In 
1858 the total produce had risen to 1,000,000 
tons annually, of which about one-half was 
exported ; and in 1881 the production was further 
increased to 1,854,000 tons. In 1890 the salt 
rock mined in Cheshire amounted to 159,000 tons, 
whilst the salt obtained from brine was as much 
as 1,958,000 tons. 

The great bulk of brine-pumping stations of 
Cheshire, and indeed of the whole country, have 
been bought up, and are invested in the Salt 
Union Company, making enormous profits. Salt 
which in 1881 was selling at 5s. per ton ran up 
to 15s. The price has declined since, happily for 
the public. hen the ring was formed, borings 
were made at Middlesborough, in Durham, and 
salt was found at 2000 feet below the surface. 
Two shafts were sunk ; into one, sweet water was 
pumped, and it was drawn forth as brine from the 
other. This station has since been acquired by 
the company. 

Brine is employed not only for the formation 
of salt as a condiment, but it is likewise largely 
employed in chemical works for the production 
of alkali by the ammonia-soda process. Messrs 
Brunner, Mond, & Co. have large works of this 
description at Northwich. 

Brine is also employed in the manufacture of 
bleaching-powder, chloride of potash, and muriatic 
acid, of which there is a factory at Widnes. This 
company purchased a piece of land in the salt 
district, and endeavoured to carry a Bill to enable 
it to lay = from the shaft they bored on their 
estate to Widnes, so as to convey thence the brine 
to their works. The Bill was strongly opposed, 
and was defeated in 1890, as it was contended 
that the exhaustion of the salt rock would cause 
serious subsidences without benefit to the inhabit- 
ants of the district. 

The main Cheshire salt district is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northwich, Winsford, and Lawton. 
At Middlewich and Nantwich, although brine 
springs are present and salt has been manu- 


4 They are built at Chorley. 
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factured for centuries, yet hitherto no salt rock 
has been reached in borings carried to the depth 
of four hundred feet. 

As already said, the upper salt rock was dis- 
covered in 1670; but in Doomsday Book there 
is mention of the wyches or salt-houses in North- 
wich. With the discovery of the rock, the im- 
portance of the district grew ; and the Weaver, 
an insignificant river, within the basin of the salt 
district, was taken in hand, and in 1721 an Act 
of Parliament was obtained to deepen the river 
so as to make it navigable. Before the discovery 
of the rock, when the brine was got up out 
of wells, Michael Drayton, in his Polyolbion, 
written well nigh three centuries ago, commemo- 
rated in verse the connection of salt with the 
Weaver. He says: 


To Weaver let us go, 
His fountain and his fall, both Chester’s rightly 


mm, 

The county in his course, that clean through doth 
divide, . 

Cut into equal shares upon his either side. 

And what the famous flood far more than that 
enriches, 

The bracky fountains are these two renowned 
Wyches, 

The cee and the North, whose either briny 


we 
For store and sorts of salts made Weaver to excel. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 
By T. E. Soutrnee, Author of A Haunted Memory, &c. 
CHAPTER I.—AFTER THE BALL. 


THE ball was over, the guests had departed, and 


Arabella Alsworth was alone in her dressing- | 


room. It was a handsome and luxuriously-fur- 
nished apartment, and the bright fire that burned 
in the grate made it look cosy and comfortable. 
She was standing with her elbow resting on the 
mantel-piece, looking in anything but a pleasant 
humour, She was surrounded by all the com- 
forts and luxuries which wealth could purchase 
or the heart wish for; and these, and the floods 
of adulation and flattery which had been poured 
upon her that night, ought to have made her 
not, and there was a shade 
on her fair face which told a very different tale. 

She was tall and graceful, with a splendid 
contour of both face and figure. She stood there 
with her masses of golden brown hair drawn 
back from her broad white forehead; her calm 
blue eyes, so deep and clear, fixed vacantly on 
the bright coals in the grate, while her tender 
mouth seemed to tremble with strong emotion. 

The poor girl was looking back into the past, 
to another night and another ball, when she and 
Frank Wallis, a young naval Lieutenant, had 
left the heated room and strolled into the con- 
servatory. How well she remembered the calm 
beauties of that never to be forgotten scene! 
The blue heaven above, with its myriads of stars ; 
the hushed murmur of the soft west wind as 
it rustled among the leaves; the musical plash 
of the fountain, and the soft harmony of the 
music from the ballroom. It all.came back to 
her like a dream. 

Up to that time she had known nothing of 
the joys and miseries of love. She was happy. 


The present was all in all. It was only when 
the time had come for Frank to join his shi 
that the light broke in upon their hearts, an 
the warm tide of passion swept the veil from 
their eyes. There, in the soft morning twilight, 
under those bright stars, which had so often 
listened to lovers’ vows, they plighted their troth, 
and the hearts which Nature had linked to- 
gether were bound the one to the other by the 
most solemn promises of love and loyalty. 

Like an honest man, the young Lieutenant 
had immediately gone to Mr Alsworth and laid 
the case before him. But he only laughed and 
pooh-poohed the idea. They were children, and, 
as he was only a penniless Lieutenant, if they 
got married how were they to live? This was 
a question the gallant young gentleman was not 
prepared to answer, and, as the old gentleman 
imagined, went away with a flea in his ear, But 
Arabella was of opinion that she ought to have 
a voice in the matter; and when she was told 
by her father, with a considerable amount of 
glee, how he had posed the Lieutenant with 
the financial question, she astonished him by 
exclaiming : ‘Oh! you mean old pappy, how could 
you be so cruel? Just as if you had not got 
enough for all of us !’ 

It was while she was recalling all this, lost 
in a deep but not altogether unpleasant reverie, 
that the door opened, and Miss Mortimer, Ara- 
bella’s aunt, a maiden lady who, since the death 
of the late Mrs Alsworth, had presided over the 
domestic arrangements of Netley Lodge, entered 
the room. ‘What! not undressed, Bella!’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘No,’ was the reply; ‘I was thinking and 
meditating.’ 

‘And what was the subject of your medi- 
- tations ?” 

‘I was thinking what a nuisance it is to be 
rich !’ 

‘Gracious, child! you must be mad !? 

‘No. If I were not supposed to be a rich 
heiress, I should not be pestered, as I am now, 
with offers of marriage by men I don’t care a fig 
for. It would be more bearable if I could fancy 
it was I who am the attraction, and not papa’s 
money.’ 

‘My dear Bella!’ exclaimed Miss Mortimer, 
‘you make a great mistake. How is it possible 
that any one should fail to love you for yourself ? 
Are you not young, beautiful, and clever ?’ 

‘But how am I to know that? You see, papa 
is rich—that is the cause of all my trouble !’ 

‘Foolish child! How can riches be productive 
of unhappiness ?’ 

‘In my case it is easily explained. Papa 
wants me to marry men without my loving 
them, and I want to marry the man I love. If 
papa were poor, I should be allowed to choose 
or myself.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Miss Mortimer, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone, ‘if you were really the daughter 
of a poor man, you might not get married at 
all ; people cannot live on love !’ 

‘No, 1 suppose not,’ replied Arabella; ‘but 
in that case there could be no base motive to 
inspire love. If I were poor, I should not be 
less handsome or less clever; and yet, as you 
very well know, I should not have half the 
lovers I now have. Perhaps, like that poor Miss 
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Pilkington, the governess, who is certainly as 
good-looking and clever as I am, none at all.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I’m sure I don’t know what 
is to be done for you, unless, indeed, your 
papa were to speculate in railways or some- 
thing of that sort and lose all his money.’ 

‘I’m not quite sure that 1 should like that, 
said Arabella musingly ; ‘but it has given me 
an idea, What I should like would be to pretend 
that papa had lost all his money, then we should 
soon see who were our real friends, and who 
were the worshippers of mammon.’ 

‘My dear Bella | I’m surprised at you—you 
who pretend to be such a lover of truth. 
Don’t you see that would be deceiving people? 
It would be untrue.’ 

‘Now, aunty,’ cried Arabella, ‘that’s unkind! 
Why, when I remonstrated with you because 
you told James to tell the Miss Scudamores 
you were not at home, when you were, you 
said that it was only a white lie, and that white 
lies were permissible in polite society.’ 

‘But I did not tell the lie myself; I only 
instructed James. It’s a sort of polite fiction 
we all understand.’ 

‘Just so. You don’t like to tell lies yourself ; 
but you compel your servant to do so. How 
funny you would look if the next time you 
instructed James to say you were not at home, 
he were to turn round and say, “ Beg pardon, 
ma’am, but that’s a lie, and I can’t tell it.” 

‘Dear, dear child, what a fuss you are making 
about nothing !’ 

‘Nay, nay, aunty; the boot is on the other 
foot. I merely suggested that it would be good 
fun to pretend I was afraid that papa had been 
speculating, and so forth. For instance, if I 
were to give the smallest hint to the Miss 
Scudamores, you would soon see how they’d 
set the ball rolling, and how, like the snowball, 
it would gain in size and force as it circulated,’ 

Miss Mortimer shook her head. ‘Suppose it 
came to papa’s ears, What would he say ?” 

‘Oh ! if it did, I could soon put that right.’ 

‘Dear, dear child, I wish you had not told me. 
The very idea of such a thing !’ 

‘Yes, the idea’s a se one. I’ll hint that 
we shall be obliged to retrench ; and I’ll persuade 
papa to take us to Paris, and then I can be ill, 
or something, and we’ll go to the south of 
France. That’s it ; that will do beautifully !’ 

‘Bless me! bless me!’ cried Miss Mortimer, 
‘what a girl you are!’ 

‘Yes, that’s lovely !—And now, aunty, go to 
bed and sleep on it’ 

Miss Mortimer did as Arabella bade her ; most 
- did. The thought even of pretending to 

poor was distasteful to her; but Paris and the 
south of France made a deep impression on her ; 
and in the end, as far as she was concerned, there 
seemed a fair chance of Arabella’s having her 
way, that is, provided she was in the same mind 
when she awoke the next morning. 

With such a grand scheme in her head, it will 
not be any matter of surprise that she did not 
sleep well, and that when she did, she dreamed 
that she had sent all her lovers to the rightabout, 
and a number of other strange and wonderful 
things. 

Of course it was very late when the two awoke, 
and consequently it was past twelve before they 


had finished their breakfast. At this point the 
two Miss Scudamores were seen coming along the 
drive ; and a few minutes afterwards the door- 
bell rang and they were ushered into the drawing- 
room. 

‘There now, aunty,’ exclaimed Arabella, ‘ you see 
everything seems to favour us. Papa is gone off 
to London, and here are our advertising mediums 
ready to publish anything we may supply them 
with” And with this she started of to the 
drawing-room. 

‘My dearest creature!’ exclaimed the elder 
visitor, rushing forward and kissing Arabella, 
‘what has made you so late? It’s nearly one 
o'clock. We called about eleven, but you were 
not up.’ 

‘I’m really very sorry, replied Arabella ; ‘but 
it was late when we got to bed, and I did not 
get a wink of sleep till after daylight.’ 

‘Poor darling !’ cried both ladies in a breath ; 
and then Aunt Betsy made her appearance, 
‘Have you heard the news?’ cried both sisters 
at once, 

‘No; what is it?’ exclaimed Miss Mortimer, 
who was not at all averse to a bit of scandal. 

‘And you really have not heard of it? You 
who know the family so well!’ replied Miss 
Scudamore, who delighted to play with her audi- 
tors. ‘Can’t you guess?’ 

‘No; how can I!’ exclaimed Arabella. 

‘Well, then, as I see you are wild to know, 
I'll tell you! There’s a full account of it in the 
newspaper. Blankhorn’s Bank has gone all to 
smash !’ 

‘Dear, dear! I’m so sorry. Blankhorn’s Bank 
failed! Surely the world must be coming to an 
end !’ moaned Miss Mortimer. 

‘I hope you will not be a—be a loser?’ queried 
Miss Scudamore. 

‘Not to a great extent. I’m exceeding sorry, 
more for the family than for myself.’ 

‘So am I, answered Arabella gravely. ‘I do 
hope papa is not compromised in their affairs !’ 

*Well, I hope things will not turn out so badly 
as you seem to think,’ remarked Miss Mortimer. 
‘It does not do to make light of other people’s 
misfortunes, for one never can make sure of 
not getting into a mess one’s self. I remember 
once having some shares in a concern, only five 
twenties, producing about fourteen or fifteen 

ymunds a year, clear of income tax; and do you 
snow that for the sake of that paltry sum I was 
liable to have lost my whole fcrtune, every 

nny! Lucky for me, the shares got up to a 

ig premium, and Mr Alsworth advised me to 

sell out. Three or four months afterwards, the 
concern burst up, and the directors were sent to 
prison.’ 

‘It’s really very serious, said the younger Miss 
Scudamore. ‘I read the leader in the Times yester- 
day, and it said the trade of the country was 
under a cloud.’ 

‘Yes, chimed in Arabella; ‘and when it 
bursts, it will deal ruin and destruction on all 
sides,’ 

‘Bless me!’ cried the elder visitor, ‘I did not 
see that! Do you think it can be true?’ : 

‘Certainly,’ exclaimed Arabella, in surprise. 
‘Why, it’s printed in the newspaper !’ 

‘ But all is not true that is printed in the news- 
paper, observed Miss Scudamore. 
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‘Not in the penny newspaper, said Miss | 
Mortimer; ‘but in a Times it is different. 
I’ve often heard Mr Alsworth say that he would 
pin his faith on what the Times says.’ 

‘I suppose,’ put in Arabella, ‘you would not | 
believe it if you saw my father’s name in the list | 
of bankrupts ? 

‘Your papa! Certainly not! 
cried both ladies in a breath, ‘But of course, | 
dear Miss Alsworth, you are only joking?’ con- | 
cluded Miss Scudamore. 

‘No; I’m not, returned Arabella. ‘I assure 

ou I am very uneasy about papa. I know he 
- been speculating a good deal lately, and in 
these days fortunes are soon lost !’ 

‘But, my dear, your papa is so immensely 
rich !’ said little Miss Prudence ; ‘it would take 
a lot to break him.’ 

‘Ah! sighed the young hostess, ‘I see you do 
not believe me; but when you see a great black 
board erected on the lawn, announcing that this 
elegant mansion and grounds are to be let 
furnished for a term of years, you will under- 
stand that what I am now saying is no joke.’ 

By this time the two visitors were getting very | 
uneasy. They were anxious to be off to propa- | 
gate the astounding facts they had just been made | 
acquainted with; so they said gocd-bye and 
hurried off. 


Impossible !’ | 


‘I think you’ve done it now,’ said Miss Morti- 


mer, when the two visitors had departed ; ‘but 
if it should get to papa’s ears, what will he 
say ?? 

‘I’m sure I don’t care,’ replied Arabella. ‘I 
said nothing of a positive character. It’s as good 
as a play.’ 


CHAPTER II,—BLACK FRIDAY. 


The cloud which had hung over the commer- 
cial world had burst, and, as Arabella had uncon- 
sciously prophesied, had dealt ruin and destruc- 
tion on all sides. The great firm of Overend, 
Gurney, and Company had collapsed, with lia- 
bilities amounting to more than ten millions. 
The day following ‘Black Friday,’ the crisis 
became more intense, and failures and stoppages 
of payment were announced on all sides. 

(ir Alsworth, who had been reading the Times, 
suddenly put it down and rang the bell. ‘Bring 
me my overcoat and hat, James,’ he said to the 
footman who had entered the room, ‘I want 
to catch the ten-twenty train.’ When the man 
had brushed his hat and helped him on with 
his coat, he said: ‘Tell Miss Mortimer I shall 
be back to dinner ;’ and he hurried off. 

‘Do you know where your master is going ?’ 
asked Arabella, who had seen her father hurrying 
down the drive. 

‘No, miss ; but I suppose he’s off to London,’ 
the man replied. 

‘Aunty,’ said she, when she had returned to 
the morning-room, ‘ papa’s gone to London again. 
ba can he want to be always going there 
or?” 

‘Impossible to say, dear; about this horrible 


come to an end. Papa looks quite ill with all 
this excitement and anxiety.’ 


‘Dear me! What can it be? Such a crowd!’ 
cried Miss Prudence, who was standing at the 
window. 

Miss Scudamore rushed to see what it was, 
‘It’s an accident or something,’ she suggested. 
‘Aud there! That’s a body on the stretcher. 
Who can it be?’ Then she rang the bell, and 
a smart little servant-maid made her appear- 
ance. ‘What is the matter, Jane?’ she asked. 

‘Nothing as I knows of, ma’am,’ she answered. 

‘There’s a body just been taken past. Go 
and ask some one who it is,’ 

Jane went to the door; and when she came 
back she was as white as a sheet. ‘Oh! ma’am, 
it’s dreadful! Why, I saw him go past this 
morning, and he looked as well as ever !’ 

‘But who is it, girl? Can't you tell us?’ cried 
Miss Prudence angrily. 

‘Mr Alsworth, ma’am!’ replied Jane with a 


asp. 
. Nr Alsworth !’ iterated Miss Scudamore in 
mingled tones of astonishment and incredulity. 

‘Yes, ma’am. They say he’s had a fit. 

‘Good gracious! how dreadful!’ said Miss 
Prudence, as the two sisters stood staring at one 
another in blank astonishment. 

‘I can’t believe it! It can’t be true!’ at 
length exclaimed Miss Scudamore. ‘It seems 
impossible !’ 


If, in the midst of a bright summer day, a 
thunderbolt had fallen at the feet of Arabella 
Alsworth and her aunt, or a volcano had sud- 
denly sprung up in the middle of the lawn and 
belched forth fire and lava, they could not have 
been more startled and alarmed than when they 
saw the policemen open the gate and slowly 
approach the hall door, bearing a body on a 
stretcher. They stood at the window, apparently 
spellbound. The men put down their burden, 
and one of them ascended the steps and rang 
the bell, The hall door was opened, and the 
body on the stretcher was admitted. 

. What can it mean, aunty ?’ asked Arabella. 

‘Death, my dear,’ she replied. 

‘But who can it be? Kot papa, surely?’ she 
said in tones of horror. 

‘Who else can they be bringing here?’ asked 
the aunt. 

The girl’s cheeks blanched with horror, and 
| she threw herself into her aunt’s arms and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

At this moment, Mr Fitch, the family doctor, 
came bustling up the drive, and was about to 
be taken up-stairs, when Arabella darted into 
the hall and accosted him. ‘Oh, doctor! what 
does it all mean? Is he dead?’ she asked 
tremulously. 
‘Dead ! 

‘How did it happen ?’ 

‘I don’t know any more than you do. All 
|I know is that your father was found in a 


Oh dear, no; I hope not,’ he re- 


money business. I wish he’d done as I did, and | railway carriage in a state of insensibility ;’ and 
invested all his capital in consols; you get less; so saying, he sprang up-stairs to attend to his 
interest, but then you have no worry as to) patient. He found him much worse than he 
its safety.’ iad anticipated. He bled him, and oy all 


i 


‘I’m sure I wish this dreadful crisis would | the remedies usual in such cases; and for the 
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present they seemed to remove the more alarm- 
ing symptoms; but he freely confessed that he 
thought the case a bad one, and suggested that 
a London physician should be sent for. 

‘I can give no positive opinion,’ he went on 
to say ; ‘one can never tell what turn these dis- 
orders may take; but I think, or rather I hope, 


he will “e through.’ 
The London physician came the next morning, | 


and the opinion he gave only confirmed that 
given by Mr Fitch. 


alarming kind, which, the doctors said, too often, 
if it did not issue in death, left the brain so 
much disordered and weakened as to impair its 
functions for the rest of life. The most un- 
divided attention was required to keep the 
patient quiet, and to apply the remedies neces- 
sary for cooling and tranquillising the brain. 

It was at this point that the cause of Mr 
Alsworth’s sudden attack was discovered. He 
had as usual been reading the Times, and had 
come across a paragraph headed ‘ ABSCONDING 
OF A WELL-KNOWN STOCKBROKER—ENORMOUS 
DeratcaTions. It stated that ‘much excite- 
ment and consternation had been experienced on 
Change in consequence of its being reported that 
several large cheques drawn by Mr Archibald 
Sinclair, the well-known stockbroker, had been 
returned marked “No effects” It was at the 
same time ascertained that his offices were closed, 
and he himself had disappeared.’ 

This was the man who had sold Mr Alsworth’s 
bank shares; and when he had read this, as 
we have already seen, he rang for his hat and 
coat and made his way at once to the railway 
station, caught the ten-twenty train, and pro- 
ceeded at once to London. He went straight 
to his bankers, but only to find that Mr Sinclair’s 
cheque for twenty-seven thousand pounds had 
been dishonoured, and that the drawer had de- 
camped with the money. 

The whole thing had been a great shock to 
Mr Alsworth ; and this, and the excitement in 
consequence of his loss, brought on a fit of 
apoplexy, which it seemed would probably result 
in his death. 

When Arabella discovered, from a letter written 
by her father’s lawyer, the loss of this large 
sum, she was dismayed beyond measure. It 
seemed to her utter ruin. She had no idea of 
the amount of her father’s fortune ; but twenty- 
seven thousand pounds, besides other losses, 
which he had previously spoken of, must, she 
thought, reduce them to the verge of poverty. 
It was true there was no immediate want of 
money, for in her father’s escritoire she found 
a matter of two hundred pounds or more in 
notes and gold. It was the future she thought 
most of. 

There was one idea which would protrude 
itself into her mind—it was, that this was a judg- 
ment sent to punish her for her levity in setting 
on foot a false report of her father’s losses. But, 
amid all her crosses and trials, there was one 
thought that was to her a consolation and a joy 
—it was that she had one, true and loving, on 
whom she could depend, and in whom she could 
trust. Come what might, she knew that her 
sailor-lover would not desert her; but he was 
away in a far-off African station, and could be 


The delirium had consider- | 
ably increased, and was of the worst and most | 


lof no assistance to her in her present strait, 
, Her aunt was no woman of business, and, except 
fs the household arrangements, was quite use- 
| less. 

| She had no friend to whom she could apply 
,for advice or assistance but her uncle, and he 
lived in Devonshire, just the opposite extreme 
of the kingdom ; so that though she had written 
to him the day following her father’s attack, she 
did not expect to see him for a couple of days 
at least. 

| It was the third day after her father’s attack, 
and Mr Fitch’s report that morning had been 
anything but favourable. She was sitting by 
the window indulging in a tender reverie, when 
| the footman entered the room and said: ‘Oh 
miss, Mrs Simson thinks master’s worse.’ 

‘I will come to him directly,’ cried Arabella, 
much alarmed ; ‘and, James, you may as well 
go and see if you can find Mr Fitch and bring 
him here at once.’ She hastened to her father’s 
room, and went to his bedside, and sat down 
to await the arrival of the surgeon, who was 
not long in making his appearance. 

Mr Alsworth was totally oblivious of all around 
him—talking wildly and incoherently, and in- 
sisting that he must start for London at once, 
as, without his aid, they would never catch that 
rascal Sinclair. All attempts to soothe and pacify 
him were vain, His delirium was such, that 
it was plain all real communication between his 
mind and that of any other person was at an 
end. Now and again he opened his eyes and 
stared about him in a vacant manner. It was 
a dreadful spectacle, for it was evident that he 
recognised no one, not even his daughter. 

Mr Fitch shook his head. He directed that 
all that could possibly be done to tranquillise 
the pain should be done, but he gave no opinion. 
All that he said was: ‘He has a very strong 
constitution, and he’s under sixty, so that there 
is a chance for him yet.’ 

So the day passed, and night wore on. It 
was rough and stormy ; the wind howled in the 
chimney, and the rain pattered against the 
window. 

The delirious ravings had ceased, and the 
patient lay still and quiet ; occasionally the eyes 
opened with a vacant stare, and then closed 
again. From this comatose state he never 
awakened ; and so the spirit passed away. 


THE SIGN-MANUAL, 


To all legal documents the formula appended 
runs, ‘As witness my hand,’ a form of attestation 
which in the present day means that the docu- 
ment has been duly signed in the presence of 
witnesses, but which probably dates back to a 
time when writing was unknown, and when the 
real hand of the witness was stamped upon the 
document by means of paint, generally red ochre, 
to testify to all who looked upon it that such 
and such an act had been performed. 

The’ documents of those days did not consist 
of paper and parchment, but generally of rocks 
and stones, although sometimes sheets of bark or 
buffalo hides were employed for the purpose. 
Hundreds of these attesting hands are found in 
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various parts of the world; sometimes placed 
high up on apparently inaccessible rocks, and 
surrounded by numerous hieroglyphic devices, 
which are doubtless historical records, now lost 
to the world for lack of a key to their interpreta- 
tion. There are also hands in various positions, 
sculptured among the Egyptian, Hamath, and 
Mexican hieroglyphics, the meaning of which may 
perhaps be discovered through a knowledge of 
sign-language, for the language of the hand is as 
eloquent as that of the eye, and more easily trans- 
ferred to pictographs. 

Perhaps the most interesting notice of the use 
of the sign-manual among uncivilised peoples 
is that given by Catlin in his account of the 
burial of the Red Indian chief Blackbird. When 
this famous chieftain died, he was dressed in all 
his warlike paraphernalia, placed upon his favour- 
ite white steed, and, accompanied by all the chief 
men of his tribe, was led’to the top of a hill, 
where, after various ceremonies, each headman 
present covered his hand with red paint and 
stamped it upon the white horse; then they 
brought earth and stones, and piled them round 
the living horse and his dead rider til+both were 
buried deep in a great mound of earth; and so 
the chief was sent to the spirit world fully 
accoutred for war or hunting, with his good steed 
beneath him, and the red hands of his lieges to 
testify that they had been witnesses of his solemn 
obsequies, and had done their duty by him in 
thus providing for his wants in another world, 

Sir Edwin Arnold in his India Revisited speaks 
of the use of the sign-manual both painted and 
engraved in India. He says: ‘The tank at 
Amedabad covers seventy-two acres, and is one of 
the largest in India. On a temple near its farther 
extremity was stamped the impress of a hand in 
red ochre, which marks where a Suti had perished 
in the flames. The gates of cities and the walls 
of burning ghats often bear the same token.’ 
And again he writes : ‘ Half-way up the ascent to 
the holy hill [Poona] is seen a stone memorial of 
a Suti with the usual hand, arm, and footmark 
engraved, which show that a Hindu widow here 
immolated herself.’ 

The hand in the instances given above signifies 
or is associated with death ; but Squier, writin 
of painted rocks in Nicaragua, says: ‘The on 
hand is frequently repeated, as in Yucatan, 
representing there Kab-ul, the author of Life, 
and god of the working hand” But whether 
denoting life or death, it is undoubtedly always 
employed as a witness, whether of creation or 
destruction, denoting that the owners of these 
painted or engraved symbols were present at 
such an event, and leave to posterity their hands 
as a token thereof. 

Strange it is that this ancient prehistoric use 
of the hand should have descended to this nine- 
teenth century to be now used as a scientific 
register of identity ; yet so it is. Mr Francis 
Galton has for a long time been engaged in study- 
ing the markings of the finger-tips when trans- 
ferred to paper, and has given to many learned 
Societies the results of his investigations. He 
finds that the markings of the fingers are never 


| 
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alike in two persons, that they retain from in- 
fancy to age the same markings, varied only by 
the growth of the individual ; so that the impres- 
sion of the two thumbs of man, woman, or child 
may be more confidently relied upon as a witness 
of identity than any handwriting or other testi- 
mony; and he declares that had Roger Tich- 
borne left the impression of his thumbs behind 
him, the Tichborne trial would have been impos- 
sible. Mr Galton, however, is not the only 
worker in this scientific inquiry into finger-marks, 
for Dr D’Abundo has been studying the subject 
as of great importance in determining mental 
capacity. He finds that generally the finger-tips 
of idiots, instead of varying as those of sane 
people do, show almost the same markings on 
all the fingers, and are remarkably smooth, 
making it difficult to obtain a clear impression. 
He also found that the thumb-marks of one idiot 
reproduced almost exactly those of his mother. 
These researches, trivial as they may seem to the 
unscientific, will probably lead to great results 
in the detection and identification of crimi- 
nals ; and perhaps, also, as foreshadowed in Dr 
D’Abundo’s memoir, in the determination of the 
doubtful sanity of suspected individuals. 

This method of identification by thum)b-marks 
is, however, far from being new, for it has been 
in use for many years in India, where native 
criminals before their discharge from prison are 
made to impress their thumbs on the prison 
register, and can thus be readily recognised if 
recommitted. In China, also, probably from 
time immemorial, a similar mode of identification 
has been and still is in use; and a writer in the 
Illustrated London News last year described the 
signature to a Chinese passport as consisting of 
the impression of the hand of the bearer covered 
with oil-paint, transferred to damp paper, or 
sometimes of two thumbs only. This is one 
proof among many of the superior observation of 
that singularly ingenious race. 

There is also but a step between this new 
science and that very ancient gypsy form of 
divination known as Chiromancy, or in modern 
parlance Palmistry. It is evident that if the 
finger-tips can be relied upon as a witness of 
identity, the whole hand must be still more 
reliable as a register of individuality ; and if 
the slight convolutions of the thumbs and fingers 
denote sanity or imbecility, the deeper markings 
of the palm of the hand may, and probably do, 
register the mental and moral calibré of their 
owner. Whether they can also be made to 
prophesy of future events, or record the past, 
must remain doubtful. That they should do so 
seems most improbable, for if the markings 
remain the same during life, a record of events 
thus born with the individual, and as regards mar- 
riage, for instance, intermingling intimately with 
the lives of others, would savour too much of 
predestination to be accepted by any one who 
regards man as in any way a free agent. The 
subject, however, is a curious one, and likely to 
become much more prominent in the near future, 
since it has been lifted out of the darkness of 
superstition into the light of scientific inquiry ; 
and it seems within the bounds of probability 
that the prehistoric sign-manual may be reverted 
to, and that at least the impression of the two 
thumbs may be required to be attached to all 
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legal documents; instead of or in addition to | muttered the monarch through his clenched 
the usual signature, a duplicate impression being | teeth. 

kept as a family register, thus entirely doing} Several attempts to get up a conversation 
away with the risk of forgery. between the pair of attendants followed, each 
a more dismal failure than its predecessor. The 
king was evidently in one of his blackest moods, 
por the courtiers’ task both delicate and diffi- 
cult. 
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THE VISION OF CHARLES XI. 


‘ 4 ’ ; ‘ 
In is not probable, said Dr Johnson, “that two Brahé, thinking he had fathomed the cause of 
people will de wrong te same way. Sl a’ | his sovereign’s gloom, gazed fixedly at a portrait 
“ly ai cannot —— ee as an ees of - Ulrica - hun —_ the mantel- 
or in that case we should have to accept a great piece, Heaving a deep sigh, he said: ‘What a 
many we 4 sas — and ——— . Pe arene likeness !—the mingled dignity and 
not improbable—sti e saying is not without | sweetness ’— ; 
weight. Wrong we may be—wrong we are, but a y gt a > king rudely; ‘it is 
not wrong in the same way exactly. ‘Presenti- | much too flattering. re queen was plain,’ 
ments a strange things, and so se ge he says 'Then, as if vexed with himself, he ok and 
Currer Bell. «T never laughed at one in my life” | walked about the room, endeavouring to hide 
It is chiefly other people’s presentiments, perhaps, | feelings of which he was ashamed. 
which we try to laugh away. Our own, we are| The present palace of the kings of Sweden 
usually more tender over. It is an old supersti- | was not in existence in those days. Charles XI. 
tion that ‘the arrow seen beforehand slacks its | lived in the old palace at the end of the Ritter- 
— ;’ so — ane to —_ a sharp — — ag — — This 4 tage the. 
out for any that fortune may be aiming at us, built in the shape of a horse-shoe; the king’s 
unawares, The shadow which a coming event, library—from the window of which Charles was 
casts on our path is commonly believed to be not | now looking—was at one end of the curved wing; 
so prophetic of immediate imminent danger, or the Hall in which the Swedish Estates assembled 
death, as that unaccountable elevation of spirit | to receive a message from the Crown was at the 
which has been known, time out of mind, to fore- | other. To the king’s surprise, he perceived this 
run a catastrophe. ‘My bosom’s lord sits lightly | Hall to be illuminated, The light might pro- 
on his throne’ is now a warning rather than | ceed from a servant’s flambeau ; but what could 
a gratulation ; for Shakespeare himself tells us | 2 servant be about at such an hour in such a 
‘that against ill chances men are ever merry,’ —_| place? The Hall had not been opened for 
But to return to Dr Johnson’s saying, that it | months; moreover, the light was too brilliaut to 
is not probable two people will be wrong the | come from a single flambeau, and too “eady 
same way. In the instance of ‘a coming event’ and without smoke for a conflagration. The king 
which we are about to relate, it was not two gazed at the spectacle some moments in silence, 
—_ that were ‘wrong the same way ’—that is, then he summoned his companions by a word 
if they were wrong at all—but four, and one of | to his side. ‘What—who is yonder?’ he said, 
them was credited with having as little imagina- ' pointing to the illuminated windows opposite. 
tion asa Dutch alewife or an English beef-eater. Each declared himself wholly unable to explain 
The father of the heroic Charles XII. of Sweden or understand the sight; and the Chamberlain 
. . . s . ! 1 l h = f . . 
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temperament was cool and inflexible; his mind! ‘I prefer to learn it for myself, he said ; and 
enlightened, brave, and essentially practical ; and though his cheek was pale and his face troubled, 
he was firmly attached to the Protestant religion. his step was firm as he left the library, preceded, 
On an autumn evening, shortly after the death | at his command, by his two attendants, each bear- 
of his wife Ulrica—a Princess, by the way, whose _ ing a light. The warder, an old man, had retired 
days were said to have been shortened by his | to rest some hours; and his surprise was great 
harshness—Charles XI. was sitting before a large | when Count Brahé roused him to desire that he 
fire in the library of his palace at Stockholm. | would open for the king the door of the Council- 
Day by day since his bereavement he had grown | chamber immediately. 


ch 


more gloomy and taciturn, devoting himself to 
affairs of State with an industry that bespoke a 
mind ill at ease. On the evening in question 
his companions, or attendants, were but two—his 


favourite Chamberlain, Count Brahé, and his | 


Doctor, Baumgarten. The latter had the reputa- 
tion of being a sceptic in everything except his 
own art. The evening wore on; yet the king, 


With a bunch of keys he was soon in readiness, 
, and, at the king’s bidding, opened without delay 
, the door of a long gallery eading to the Hall. 
| As they entered it, all stood still: the walls from 
floor to ceiling were draped in black. 
‘Who ordered this?’ demanded Charles in an 
angry voice. 
‘No one, sire,’ stammered the warder in amaze- 


who usually retired early, made no sign to his’ ment. ‘All was as usual a week ago, when I 
attendants to leave him. With his head sunk ! swept the gallery; and those hangings’—he 
deep on his chest and his eyes fixed on the | turned from them to gaze on the king stead- 
glowing embers, he maintained a profound silence. | fastly—‘ they never were in Your Majesty's Store 
The Chamberlain had hinted more than once that | Chamber.’ 

His Majesty needed repose. Charles signified | Charles walked rapidly forward without speak- 
dissent by a gesture only. Baumgarten ventured ing, closely followed by his three attendants. As 
at last to speak of the harm vigils bring even to | they neared the Hall, a brilliant shaft of light 
the robust. shot beneath the double leaves of the great oaken 

‘Stay where you are; I am _ not sleepy,’ | door. 
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‘In God’s name, sire,’ cried the warder, holding 
back, ‘go no farther! Here is sorcery !’ 

‘Stop, sire!’ urged the Count at the same 
moment. ‘Who knows what danger you are 
braving !’ 

‘Permit me, at least,’ added Baumgarten in 
tremulous tones, ‘to fetch hither a company of 
Your Majesty’s grenadiers !’ 

‘Silence !’ said Charles sternly.—‘Open this 
door, warder, at once !’ 

The old man endeavoured to obey, but his 
fingers shook so that he could not—or perhaps 
would not—fit the key into the lock. 

‘An old soldier, and afraid !’ said Charles with 
scorn.—‘ Come, Count, undo this door for me!’ 

‘Sire, bid me march to the mouth of a 
German cannon, and I will not hesitate, pro- 


hell’—— 


shaking fingers. ‘I see,’ he said, ‘I must be my 
own seneschal.’ . 

In a moment he had fitted the key, turned it, 
and thrown wide open both leaves of the ponder- 
ous oak portal. 

The Hall was ablaze with countless lights ; and 
here, as in the gallery, the old figured tapestry 
was replaced from roof to floor with hargings of 
the deepest black. Flags and ensigns hung round 
the Hall, the trophies of the victories of the great 
Gustavus—Danish, Russian, and German; but 
wherever a Swedish flag appeared it was draped 
in funereal crape. The Hall was filled by a vast 
assembly, the four Estates sitting in due order 
of precedence on their accustomed benches, as 
it appeared, and every person was in deepest 
mourning, Yet, brilliant as was the light, their 
pallid faces shone so bewilderingly against the 
sombre background, that neither of the four 
witnesses of the scene was able to distinguish a 
single countenance. Seated on the throne was 
a blood-stained corpse, arrayed in the robes and 
decked with the insignia of royalty. At its right 
hand stood a child, crowned, and bearing an orb 
and sceptre in his hand. At its left, and leaning 
for support against the throne, was the phantom 
of an aged man. Seated at a table beneath the 
throne were men like judges, robed in black; and 
between them and the first row of benches stood 
a block, covered with crape ; an axe lay beside it. 
As the king and his attendants gazed in speech- 
less amazement at the spectacle, the oldest of the 
judges rose and smote the volume on the table 

efore him three times with his shadowy hand. 

A side-door opened, and youths richly apparelled 
and of noble carriage entered. All had their 
hands bound behind their backs. A thick-set 
man in a leathern jerkin followed, holding in his 
hands the ends of the ropes that bound them. 
As the youth who entered first halted in front 
of the block—which he. seemed to regard with a 
proud disdain—the corpse on the throne was 
seen to tremble convulsively. The young man 
knelt and stretched out his head—the axe flashed 
—the head fell, rebounded and rolled to the feet 
of Charles. Hitherto he had stood motionless ; 
but at this fearful sight, the king, gathering his 
energies, pronounced in a loud voice, the formula: 
‘If ye are of heaven, speak! If of hell, depart, 
and leave us in peace !’ 

At the sound of his voice the figures before 


tested Brahé; ‘but to defy the powers of | 
The king snatched the key from the warder’s | 


him waned and faded, taking the appearance of 
coloured shadows ere they vanished altogether. 
Then a voice was heard crying: ‘Woe! woe! 
woe to the House of Vasa!’ As it ceased, the 
mysterious lights disappeared, and those still 
carried by the Doctor and the Chamberlain fell 
upon nothing but the empty Council-chamber, 
its ancient tapestry lightly shaken by the night- 
wind, A faint sound—resembling, according to 
one of the witnesses, the vibration of a harp- 
string broken in the tuning; according to an- 
other, the sighing of a breeze among pine-trees— 
still lingered a short time in the apartment. All 
agreed as to the length of time the apparition had 
lasted—that, from beginning to end, it could not 
have been sustained less than ten minutes. 

When the king and his companions regained 
the library, Charles remained some time lost in 
thought ; then he dictated a precise account of 
what had been presented to him; his attendants 
signed it, he also. 

Although every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent the contents of this document getting abroad, 

et even in the king’s lifetime they became 
on The document itself is said to be still 
in existence, nor, so far as we are aware, has its 
authenticity ever been doubted. It ends in the 
following solemn words: ‘If what I have here 
set down is not the exact truth, I renounce all 
hopes of that better life which perhaps may be 
vouchsafed to me for some good actions, and 
above all for my zeal in working for the happi- 
ness of the people entrusted to my care, and in 
defence of the religion of my forefathers.’ 

If the circumstances of the death of Gustavus 
III. and the execution of his assassin, Anker- 
stroem, be compared with the prophetic vision, 
they will be seen to correspond closely. The 
child standing by the royal corpse would be his 
son and successor, Gustavus Adolphus IV.; while 
the old man supporting himself by the throne 
would be the Duke of Sudermania, Regent, and, 
after the deposition of his nephew, the king of 
Sweden. 


FOOTBALL IN MAORILAND. 


On the door of the Public Library of the little 
town of Ohinemutu, the capital of the Hot Lake 
District of New Zealand, were posted up two 
notices, one of a match that afternoon between 
the Rotorua Football Club and the Jubilee Team. 
I had often heard of the prowess of the Maori 
footballers since their visit to this country, and 
resolved to be present. The other notice was 
somewhat curious. It requested all to take note 
that the steam launch was forbidden to land 
passengers at any place on the Lake of Rotorua, 
‘because it ignores and tramples upon the chief 
and tribes anil the Native Committee of Rotorua.’ 
It was signed by a chairman with a long name, 
unpronounceable until slowly dissected, on behalt 
of the ‘Great’ Native Committee of Rotorua. To 
add to the formality, there was a small attempt 
at a seal. It was just the old story of fleecing 
the tourist, so common to the European districts 
where that class abounds, This little agitation, 
however, ended in smoke, the Maoris being 
brought to a proper comprehension of the fable 
of the fowl ab its golden produce, 
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The first indication of something unusual was 
the riding through the town of some half-dozen 
Maoris, their jackets flying open, displaying their 
football jerseys, with bands of blue ribbon across | 
like to what may be seen at footraces in this | 
country. They were all well-dressed and hand- | 
some men, most of them with more than a touch 
of white in their colour. Leaving the Lake Hotel, | 
[ wended my way past the Maori Curiosity 
Shop and a few Maori huts, out on to the open | 
plain on the road to Oxford. After passing thie | 
hotel, a large cloud of steam arises from a patch 
of tall manuka scrub, betokening the presence of | 
the pools of boiling water for which the district | 
is famous. Paths lead through the scrub and 
between the pools; but it is a veritable pilgrim’s 
progress to go through it, so many are the traps 
for the unwary. It is singular how seldom the 
natives fall into the boiling water. They may be 
averse to speak of it; but I only heard of one 
instance, a poor woman, who fell in at Whakare- 
warewa, and was scalded to death. I was once 
in the Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming, when a 
similar accident occurred. <A lady tourist slipped 
into a large pool of boiling water, and was | 
rescued by one of the soldiers who are always 
hanging about the stations, and who jumped 
in after her. Both were severely scalded; and 
I was glad to hear subsequently that the gal- 
lant fellow had been very handsomely rewarded. 
A little stream of hot water flows along the side 
of the road for some distance, and in it a Maori 
boy is holding a horse for the cure of a sprained 
ankle—a pleasant kind of cure both for man and | 
beast. In a little pool of boiling water there is 
a Maori kettle preparing for afternoon tea; and 
iarther on, on the other side of the stream, a 
miniature geyser is spurting forth drops of the 
same fashionable fluid—the boiling water, not the 
tea. A wooden box or sink with open spars in 
the bottom, inserted in a pool or steam-hole, 
serves as a potato pot. 

Out along the plain the road runs, passing here 
and there a cultivated field, but more often the 
original bracken or manuka scrub, until a little 
knot of people a short distance off the road, a few 
horses going loose, and the football posts, indicate 
the scene of the contest. The footlall ground, 
while slightly better than that surrounding, 
owing either to the treading or cutting down of 
the bracken, is still very rough, and rather re- 
sembles a level bit of moor than the trim football 
fields at home. 

The Rugby game appears to have obtained a 
firm hold in New Zealand, and I think will 
always be preferred by the Maoris. They would 
have a difficulty in acquiring the restraint on the 
hands which is the peculiarity of the Associa- 
tion game, and which, of all the acquirements of 
civilisation, appears to be about the last to be 
learned by savage nations. On the game being 
started, I find that there are two white young 
men playing, and to them has been relegated the 
important post of full back on each side. The 
others are either pure Maoris or with a more or 
less Maori ancestry. I was somewhat surprised 
to see one or two of the natives playing without 
shoes or stockings; but a continual stripping 
went on throughout the game, and before the end 
many of them had nothing on but their knicker- 


cling to it. 


difficult to hold. The game was perhaps a little 
rough, but fast and excellently played. It was 
truly wonderful to see a Maori scudding along 
with his bare feet on the rough ground, full of 


broken or cut bracken, and finishing up with a 
good drop at goal with his bare toes. The only 


ones who did not go in for stripping were the two 
whites, and two of the Maoris who had been 
in the team which had visited England. 

The Jubilee Team was a scratch one, got u 
among old players in the district, and although 
their individual play was perhaps superior, the 
combination of the regular Club enabled them to 
score more points. One of the latter Club—a man 
conspicuous by a brilliant band of ribbon anda 
very. black beard—in his excitement and in deri- 
sion, danced about and yelled, ‘Oh! the Jubilee, 
the Jubilee !"—if I mistake not, the burden of a 
song of the ’87. The spectators were few, mostly 
natives, and all more or less dressed in European 
costume. A prominent exception, however, was 
an old Maori with hideously-tattooed face, who is 
known to strangers as the poet of the village. 
With the exception of his head-dress, his costume 
appeared to consist of two shawls or blankets, one 
worn round his loins and hanging down like a 


kilt; the other wrapped round his shoulders, 


His head-dress was a Balmoral bonnet, a relic 
probably of the war. Giving the usual salutation, 
‘Tenakoe,’ he squatted down beside me, and 
favoured me with a running commentary in 


, Maori on the game. 


Far out on the lake, the island of Mokoia—to 
which the Maori girl Hinemoa, reversing the 
order of the old Greek legend, swam to meet her 
lover—is turning black in the silvery gray water, 
and conjures up the many romantic sturies which 
3ut football is a hungry thing, 
especially to the onlooker. The romantic gives 
way to the practical ; and our next thoughts are 
of a special Maori supper of wild pig and kumara 
which our host has promised us, 


FORBEARANCE. 
Nay ! let it pass ! 
*Twas but a hasty word, 
Unthinking uttered as unwilling heard— 
Although upon my ear it strangely jarred, 
A lifelong friendship shall not thus be marred ; 
Nay! let it pass ! 


Nay ! let it pass! 
I will not answer so, 
Lest words on words to greater diff’rence grow ; 
Unguarded moments come to all—to me 
Oft needs the trust of loving charity ; 
Then let it pass ! 


Then let it pass, 
And not a thought remain 
To pain my heart or give another's pain ; 
Let hearts be true, and let the friendship end 
That bears not with the failings of a friend. 
Yes ! let it pass ! 
James Rock. 
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bockers, and, as may be imagined, were rather 
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